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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 



THE CORN BOUNTY EXPERIMENT OF 
CHARLES II 

It is the prevailing belief that the Act of 1689 (1 W. & 
M., c. 12) was the " first " corn bounty act in English 
history. 1 Volume XVIII of the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series of the Reign of Charles II, just published 
(1909), contains, however, a letter of January 8, 1677, in 
which reference is made to " the bounty by the Act for 
exportation of corn." 2 In the index to the volume this 
is taken to be the law 22 Car. II, c. 13. 3 But a glance at 
the statute referred to shows that it contains no corn bounty 
clause. Search, however, reveals a hitherto forgotten corn 
bounty act, sixteen years earlier than the bounty act of 
history. This statute, 25 Car. II, c. 1, § 31, is not printed 
in the Statutes at Large, but is found in both index and 
text of Keble's Statutes, printed 1684; and, tho not in the 

1 " This was the first Law for allowing any Bounty on Corn exported," Anderson, 
Origin of Commerce (1764), ii, 189. " This was the first law for allowing any bounty 
on corn exported," Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (1805), ii, 634. 

" At the Revolution a new policy was adopted," Lecky, History of England, vii, 
245, 246. 

In 1689 was taken " the new and surprising step of enacting a bounty on the export 
of grain," R. Somers, Ency. Brit. (9th ed.), vi, 410. 

" The only law of the latter kind [' bounty on exportation '] is the famous Bounty 
Act of William and Mary," J. E. T. Rogers, in Palgrave, Dictionary of Political 
Economy, 1, 423. 

" Daher finden wir denn auch 1683 bereits theoretisch formulirt den Gedanken, 
dass es im Interesse des Konigs sei, eine Pramie fur die Ausfuhr von Korn emzufilh- 
ren." Faber, Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in England (1888), 112. 

Naude, knowing only of the act of 1689, accepts this view in Die Getreidehandels- 
politik der Europaischen Staaten vom 13. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert (1896), 101. 

" The bounty system on exported corn was first instituted in 1689," Atton and 
Holland, The King's Customs (1908), 144 n. 

' p. 498. Cf. p. 414, and in vol. xvii, 377, 379, 403. 

' p. 628. 
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index of the Statutes of the Realm, it is to be found in the 
text, buried in a money grant of March 29, 1673. 1 

The act reads in part as follows: " To the end that all 
Owners of Land whereupon this Taxe 2 principally lyeth 
may be the better enabled to pay the same by rendering 
the labours of the husbandmen in raising come and graine 
more valuable by exportation of the same into forreigne 
parts which now is already at a very low rate and that the 
Nation in generall may have her stocke increased by the 
returns thereof Bee it further enacted that for the space of 
three years from the first day of this Session of Parlyament 
and from thenceforward to the end of the next Session of 
Parlyament when Mault or Barley (Winchester Measure) 
is or shall be at twenty fower shillings a quarter, Rye thirty 
two shillings a quarter and Wheate forty eight shillings a 
quarter or under in any Port or Ports of this Kingdome or 
Dominion of Wales every Merchant or other person who 
shall putt on Shipboard in English Shipping (the Master 
and two thirds of the Mariners at least being His Majesty es 
Subjects) any sorts of the come aforesaid from any such 
Ports where the rates shall not then be higher then afore- 
said . . . shall have and receive . . . for every quarter 
of Barley or Mault ground or unground two shillings and 
sixpence, for every quarter of Rye ground or unground 
three shillings and sixpence, for every quarter of Wheate 
ground or unground five Shillings." 

According to the act itself, it was to last only from the 
first day of the session in 1672-3, that is from February 4, 
to the last day of the session following the close of a period 
of three years, that is to Dec. 30, 1678. It seems then to 
have been in force just a little under six years. It is 
evident that the act was purely tentative and meant as 
an experiment. The drain of the corn bounty upon the 
treasury was considerable and came at an inopportune 
moment. In Bridlington alone, over £1000 were paid in 

1 Vol. v, p. 781. For above dating, see J. H. of C, ix, 278; J. H. of L., xli, 584. 
' Direct tax of £1,238,750, to be raised within 18 months. 
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one year as bounty upon the corn exported under the act. 1 
And John Houghton in 1683 estimated that in all about 
£70,000 yearly were necessary for the payment of corn 
export premiums. 2 

Tho the act of 1673 was not renewed upon its expiration, 
it was nevertheless reenacted in essentials in the statute 
1 W. & M., c. 12. No doubt the act of 1689 was the all- 
important bounty act; but this experimental law of 1673-8 
brings out the fact that the policy of favoring the exporta- 
tion of corn by bounty could not have been a thunderbolt 
or even a surprise to either England or the Continent. 
Thorold Rogers, in spite of his having " read much that was 
written at the time," was forced to explain the fact that 
the act of 1689 " excited neither criticism nor opposition," 
by the supposition that " state-aided industry was a super- 
stition of the time." 3 The great stimulus given to the 
exportation of corn during the later years of Charles II, 
partly on account of the bounty of 1673 and partly on 
account of the great demand for English grain in Holland 
during the war, 4 would seem to give the explanation. The 
act of 1673 had succeeded, or had appeared to have suc- 
ceeded. And also, the alleged formulation of the bounty 
idea by Houghton in 1683 is without point. 5 Taken in 
reference to the evolution of the export corn policy, this 
act of 1673 supplies a link between the earlier laws, which 
merely allowed exportation (with or without restrictions) 
on the one hand, and the bounty act of 1689 on the other. 
Incidentally, too, light is thrown upon the reign of Charles 
II, to the experiments of which the reign of William III 
owed not a little. 

The political significance of the bounty has been the 
subject of some discussion. Sir John Dalrymple, writing 

> D. Cal. St. P. (Car. II), xviii, 414 (1676). 

2 A Collection of Letters for the Improvement of Husbandry and Trade (1683) , 
ii, 183. 

3 Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, i, 425. 

« See for example, D. Cal. St. P. (Car. II), xvii, 377, 379, 403, 454, 505; ibid., 
xviii, 2, 271, 356, 414, 424, 426, 437, 457, 498, 517, 522, 542, 566. 

6 Faber, op. cit., 112; Naude, op. cit., 101; Cunningham, op. cit., 541. 
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about a century after the passing of the act of 1689, asserted 
that the " bounty was demanded by the Tories ... in 
return for their consenting to a land tax." l Faber, on the 
other hand, relying upon the report of a debate in the House 
of Commons in 1677 in which the Tories are said to have 
voted down a Whig proposal favoring the exportation of 
corn, 2 regards the Tory policy as unfavorable to a corn 
bounty. 3 Professor Cunningham accepts this position 
and carries it to its logical conclusion by making the bounty 
idea of Whig conception: the act of 1689 was in accordance 
with the policy of the Whigs who, he asserts, " schemed to 
foster the agricultural interest, ['by giving a bounty on the 
export of corn'] so that the landed gentry might be able to 
make large contributions to the expenses of government." 4 
As a matter of fact, it was not the Whig majority of 1689 
that made the corn bounty experiment but the Cavalier or 
Tory parliament of 1661-1679. The bounty policy formed 
part of the Tory, not the Whig platform. 5 The landed 
gentry, having benefited by the bounty under the act of 
1673, " demanded " the enactment of a similar law in 1689. 

N. S. B. Gras. 
Harvard University. 

i Memoirs (second ed.), I. pt. II. 372. 
2 Grey, Debates, vol, iv., p. 342. 
» Faber, pp. Ill, 112. 

4 Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 541, 542. 

5 Compare the position of Oncken, Geschichte der Nationalokonomie, pt. i, 202. 



THE DUTIES ON COTTON GOODS IN THE 
TARIFF ACT OF 1910 

The duties on cotton goods were completely overhauled 
in the tariff act of last year; with some change in the 
general system, and with considerable change in individual 
rates. There has been discussion as to the extent and 
nature of the changes. It is not easy to ascertain how 



